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Nathaniel Ryder 2 


M ember of Parliament Go N | 


S I R, 


member with the utmoſt pleaſure its 
Relation to You, is all the Apology 


I have to offer for troubling You ; 


with this Addreſs. Indeed I am 
inclin'd to believe hardly any Apo- 


HAT the Following Diſ- 
courſe relates ſo much to the 
Univerſity, which will always re- 


logy will be requir'd when I con- 


ſider the happineſs I have enjoy d 
in that Intimacy with which Vou 


1 have for many years honour'd 
5 Vour moſt obliged 


and obedient ſervant 
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0 doubt men were origina ly £ 
and intended for that ſtate, ES 
Pas the reſult of gradual im prove 
ments in the art of living, and which 
is the foundation of numerous diſtinctions. | 
However, the mutual dependencies ariſing 
from their common wants and neceſſities, 
are a ſufficient proof of the natural equality 
ſubſifting between them; — not indeed an 
exact and perfect equality: for that, we 
know, could never be the caſe: in various 
reſpects men differ from each other, and 


even from themſelves; in character, in 


conſtitution, in talentz, as evidently. as in 
their outw ard condition and fortune. 


5 


1 


Tus firange, hut real reve I 
Seiſfitutles to. which zbeſe are > ſubject; : are: 


every day exhibited: on the wide theatre of: 
the world. A. ſpectaele that furniſhes a bun- 
dant oecaſions for pity. and terror; often in 
deed dlaims ſo nich of both, thas a:ferious. 
and: well-diſpoſed obſerver N hardly be re- 
conciled to it; the leſs. ſo, when he perceives. 
that thoſe 1 1 which are aſcribed to Provi- 
7 17 17 ar but the offspring of ou "Y 

or, a 9750 er EE hy be 


came 5 only to Or fo”; at a greater 


diſtance, the diſtin ons form'd at the come 
mencement of ſociety, in the progreſs of it 
have increas'd and multiplied almoſt with- 
out meaſure. Among the many advantages 
which ſocial union and civil dominion. 
brought with them, this inconvenience hath. 
intruded itlelf: Tab ſuch, it may well. ſeem, 
if we refle&'a moment on the general pre-- 
valence of tyranny and ſervitude wherever: 
the artificial. diſtinction of ranks is carried: 


fartheſt. 


Tais 


Tais unhappy conſequence of chencird- 
iz'd ſtate is the more to be rein if we 
attend to the difficulties of a 
under ei er of thoſe extremes nich ate ſs 
congenial to it. Ferſons in 1 
ranks, like the inhabitants 
climes, have little ex 
ceſſes which are ſo Bao ery Gn na 
cure. "However, it has often been obſerved, 
. fly wick truth, chat, by fore: ſe- 
cet / contrivance” of nature, the bodies of 
men cn Adar thetnſelves to the ſe 


Lich [orte Kind jerpratigcr; — 2 the 
conflicts to which they are liable. And-this 
reaſoning from analogy we may ventute te 
purſue a ſtep! further without much:danger 
of being oppoſed by ex For, 8 
in the ſeveral AiſtriQes of the gha, men 
have ſome ſort of natural defence againſt 
the rigors and inclemencies to Which thoſe 
8 obnoxious; ſo, in the ſeyeral c 
B ditions 


124 1 


Addons of Rſs” they! may. be fortified: againſt 5 
the aſſaulting hardſhips on the one hand, 


and guarded a apainſt the -ifidious allurements 
on the other. Theſe obvious: effects of ex- 
perience and the power of. habit, cannot be 
conteſted. If arguments were wanting, we 
might appeal to hiſtory, Bad as che world 
385: it abounds in examples of illuſtrious in- 
digence; and it would be eaſy, if occaſion 
were, to point out ſuch among the opulent, 
ts hape been honourid:yet- more for their 
virtue, chan: ox: the; Rn of CO Wot: 

dition. vob ik 290 812 
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2d is us now ye calle 8 of thol 
marks,: which diſcover the truth and validity 
of every. pretenſion to that moral Jerence, in 
which the Apoſtle excell'd fo mueh. This 
endeavour will be the more pertinent, as 
numbers reſort hither from all corners of the 
kingdom, who are horn to no fortunes, and 
do very great ones. I begin with o_ Ren 
of _ Aber claſs e 


 Tux-firſt and moſt fixiking mark of 
1 knowing bow to abound, is, "the endea- 


vour 


x 


1 


vour to guard againſt thoſe vices and Jefects, 
which are the uſual attendants of opulence. 
Out of the many which occur, I ſhall men- 
tion at preſent only the love of r money, and 
the love of eaſe, boch enemies alike, to vir- 


Furs and to n „ Fee | 
Tux is a ſort of bergie in the 
eee e of man, à creature naturally 
active, and yet naturally averſe to 1— 
It ſhould ſeem indeed as if the human mind 
were held in its courſe, like the globe, by 
the combin'd influence o contrar forces; n 
and that from this oppoſition. of principles 
mutually reaping, and tempering . each 
other, reſulted W armon of the humgn 
fliers, h A eocrtuigals BY 


* 


FL IT] 


Ing WD agg which ſeems to predo- 
minate on the whole, is, indolence, or the 
love of eaſe; but where its exceſſes would 
be moſt pernicious, it is. happily counfer- 
balanc'd by the fear of want : and where 
there is 70 fear of this ſort, it may ſtill be 
conquer d by ambition, or the 2 of ex. 


An, For if the moſt trifling art, the 
1 moſt 


* 
. 


f 6 1 
moſt frivolous accom pliſhment cannot be 
attain'd without earneſt application ; how 
much leſs a proficiency in moral, or literary 
attainments. This neceſſity of application 
45 not ſuperſeded by parts, any more than 
birth, or by . The only things 
in 93 men materially differ from each 
other, are faculties and endowments, or the 
improvements which theſe receive. Not all 
the contrivance of the moſt expert flattery 
can hide from the rich this ungrateful truth. 
And why ſhould it be hid? — It is their 
own fault, if, with ſuch ſuperior opportu- 
. Hities of improving their talents, and of 
diſtinguiſhing themſelves in the ' ſervice of 
mankind; they are not honour'd with the 
uf clogiums, the /incere acclamations of 
their fellow creatures. But when ſuch per- 
ſons are only the more eminent for their 
greater progreſs in vice; — or when they 
are contented to practiſe the very loweſt | 
e virtue; — not lawleſs or licen- 


tious, not lazy or luxurious, not inſolent 


or oppreſſive ; — yet poorly creeping within 
the narrow compaſs of common honeſty, 


while they have free ſcope to expatiate 
through 


C21 


Mak. the boundleſs ſphere of Cbriſtian 
beneficence — this extreme ignorance . how 
to abound,” muſt be anſwer d for to that 
very, Perſon, who hath declared with his. 

own mouth, that he & to whom much is. - 


ow Siren; of. him ſhall much be requir d. 7 


AxorRR wa of this kavwiedds l. 18 
Ka juſt ſenſe of the obligation, from which. 
«© no rank nor riches' can releaſe us, that of 
. conforming to laws 3 hae the re- 
a. eee of buman conduct. 


I there 1 were. any "that could: 9084 an: 
exemption from N it would certainly. 
be the very pooreſt of all, whoſe wants, in 
ſpite of. every legal, and every charitable: 
proviſion that can be made for them, are 
ſometimes. extremely. urgent and almoſt ir-- 
reſiſtible. While we blame and puniſh the 
irregular acts, by which they ſeek to ſupply - 
them, we cannot but feel ſome pity for the 
wretched. actors. But when: the riab and 
FPuuer ful diſregard, or violate thoſe ver laws, 
which 3 wealth and power Fr per- 


fon are ſecur d from all violation; 3 it is evi 
"ny dent. 
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dent how much mog they deſerve che pe- 
Nalties they elude, than the diſtinctions t rey 
retain. Sometimes indeed it is their fortutſe 
to ſuffer thoſe, and forfeit theſe, when the 
enormous exceſſes of pride or paſſion render 
them reſponſible to tlie rage and oc 
caſion them to pay to 5 Juſtice that tri- 
bute, which was due to Nature. This in- 
deed is the laſt and "pooreſt argument for 
e ; — ſuch as never need be offer d 
to perſons of a liberal and ingenuous ſpirit, 
3 5 whom the ſenſe of decorum and of 
duty will have more weight, than any views 
of intereft, or apprehenfions of danger. But 
if in any jeſſer inſtance the laws are againſt 
them, et them reflect, that che moment 
they ceaſe to be impartial, there is an end 
of all their efficacy; ; that the permanency 
of ſtates and ſocieties depends not more on 
the wiſdom with which ſuch rules are fram'd, 
than on the vi igour with which they are exe- 
cuted;; in ſhort, that when this relaxes in 
any great degree (of which there is danger 
whenever it relaxes at all) the certain effects 
are — a general licentiouſneſs, and an open 


contempt of authority; ; which tend to the 
difſolution 


„ 

een not of diſcipline only, ſit. of go- 
vernment itſelf. I would beg leave to fe- 
mind them further, that the * wee which 
the example of the rich muſt needs have in 
every community, renders a ſtrict conformity 
on their part the more indiſpenſable. I his 
efficacy is ſo powerful and ſo infallible, that 
they may be ſaid to have the morals of the 

people in their own keeping. And if they 
conſider d ſuch influence in all the ſeveral 

ſtages of its progreſſion and propagation; 
Sas diffuſing itſelf through the preſent 
generation; as extended to future times, 
perhaps to the remoteſt periods; they 
could not but be ſhock'd at 1 a view 
of indiſcretion, and its, conſequences. In- 


| deed almoſt every inſtance of their con- 


duct even in private life, is of ſome impor- 
tance to the community. Of how much 
then is the education they receive? What 
wiſdom, and. care, and fidelity does it re- 
quire to conduct it? What difficulties does - 
2 a truſt imply? What rewards does a 
e eee of it 7 n. 


8 ONE 
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' Oxs of the chief 8 of ben 
is, to conquer by early habits of ſubmiſſion, 
that impatience of controul, which, if not 
created, is at leaſt confirm d by the conſci- 
ouſneſs of ſuperior advantages. But what 
can be done, when the vanity of the rich 
concurring with the force of miſguided af- 
fection, obſtructs this purpoſe by relax ing 
the parental authority, and by prepoſterouſſy 
limiting that of inſtructors, from whom the 
chief thing to be fear'd d is too much indul- 


- 8 7 &þ 


-T sHALL , conelude this firſt divion of my 
Diſcourſe by the mention of one mark more : 
| and that i Is, & Fg Og. 1 
1 Wir HOUT a proper attention to this point, 
ſplendor, magnificence, hoſpitality are all 
out of place, and out of character; the more 
they are diſplay d, the more firiking is the 


incongruity of their appearance; ; the more 
glaring the falſehood of their pretenſions. 
For let the poſſeſſions of the careleſs and 
profuſe be what they will; let their inten- 
tions be ever ſo upright; N habits will not 
permit 
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* chem to be generous, or even OY 

A regard to. morals render'd' the eſtabliſn- 
ment of ſumptuary laws a capital conſidera- 
tion in ſome of the beſt govern d ſtates. A 
regard to learning, independent of the con- 
nexion it has with morals, excluſive of the 
mutual ſympathy between theſe objects, 
ſhould keep at a diſtance from theſe man- 
ſions the taſte for expence, which, whether 
it runs in the channel of vanity, or voluptu- 
ouſneſs, is equally unſuitable and abſurd in 

a Place of education. Py | 


Ir may ſeem. ſuperfluous ſo.much as to 
mention the contrary extreme: for I pre- 
ſume not to inſtruct the aged ; and this ! 
an errour hot natural in y perſons, 
whoſe very paſſions, if no better principles, 
will defend them from it. For how ſhould 
they ſubmit to thoſe habitual and ſevere re- 
ſtraints which, 7hriftine/s impoſes 3. or how 
attend to the troubleſome, todioun methods. 
of ſaving, and of boarding ? — You, who 
are not yet initiated in theſe myſteries of 
worldly wiſdom; who are not yet taught 
by; —— to reaſon away the rights of Na- 

C 2 ture, 


t 1 


ture, will con ſider ſome - part of TY you 
poſſes, beyond the ab/olute and relative ne- 


ceſſaries of Tie, as a tribute to Humanity 3 
— as a downright debt which you owe to 
thoſe that want. | 8 ; 


| Ati that benutifal tract which lies hes 
| yond the limits of fri, and of natural 
Jus rick, is the province of LizeraLtTY., 
Where ever there are great ſuperfluities, they 
will eaſily find a vent in n uh indulgence of 
this noble principle. It never is at a loſs 
either for objects, or occaſions. To di/tin- 


Cub, and to look out for theſe, is the laſt 
and beſt Proof of knowing how doabound. = 


Ler us Ry turn our attention to "WY 


of the oppoſite claſs, whoſe glory it is, or 
| ſhould be, to 0 _— how to be abaſed. i 


' Turns: are two > pri ncipal characters that 
denote this knowledge : and the firſt of 
theſe i Is, nee. | : 


Fer us | confider ther nature of this quality, 


[ad the occaſions in which it 2 be exer- 
cis d 


6 1 


dd by the poifties we are now to ſpeak. of ; 
— by thoſe who are born to no inheritance, 
and have made wee _ * IM om | 
| | ee . 1 Jt 


_ Tamny are many  eniefortiones, whit, no 
eil! can remove, many diſappointments 
which no prudence can — But how 
much are they capable of being: mitigated by 
temper and reflexion ? How: greatly are they 
aggravated by a. fruitleſs oppoſition ? The 
mind of an irritable frame receives as much 
harm from the violence of its own emotions, 
as from the evil itſelf. It ſpends that force 
which ſhould enable it to ſupport the . 
in vnarailing efforts to ſhake it off. 9555 


As it is the wotk of Prodidididn to dire 
ill accidents to benefacial ends; it is the 
character of this virtue to convert them into 
occaſions of faith and devotion. And tho 
it is doubtleſs a duty to fuit our ſentiments 
to our ſituation, - and reduce our deſires 
within the limits it preſcribes them; 3 yet is 
there ſomething great and generous in a full 
and free affent to thoſe C— a vo- 


* lIluntary 


L 14 J 
luntary and chearful ſubmiſſion to chat or- 
der, by which we are conſign'd to a ſtate 
of ſuffering. This diſpoſition to co-operate 
with the great Governor of the univerſe, 
and to lend our beſt aſſiſtance to accompliſh 
his deſigns, really puts us out of the power 
of Fortune: how impotent. are the efforts 
ſhe employs to depreſs us, when by, our own 
native piety we are rais d to the eminence of 
thoſe inſpir'd perſons,” who are repreſented 
* as having nothing, and eh Weng all 
15 en 0 | 


Bur as riches do not 1 virtue or ta- 
lents, any more than they ianpart ſuch en- 
dowments, I know of no obligation i incum- 
bent on ſcholars to remain in a Rate of i in- 


ere et yt 


REN branches of e 4 an 
e en with the world, which tends to 
open and enlarge the mind, but cannot be 
form'd or maintain d without ſomething 
more than a bare ſubſiſtence. : Contentment 


ſenſe as ; would preclude the perfection of our 


talents, | 


: 0 [ EY | * 7 F 
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talents. It is not that lleg, languid; ſu- 
pine diſpoſition; which hinders us from 
mending our condition; but, that calm, ſe- 
date, philoſophic Jpirit; which ſupports us 
under it, which reconciles us to it, when it 
cannot be mended: which repreſſes the 


riſings of unruly paſſion, ever prompt to 
vent: itſelf in · complainings when no relief 


can be had; or to ſuggeſt to us ſuch methods 
bas rms A as "__ inne 


1 4 * x 
f ” 


75 5 maſt. r hs Fe A Scholar 


in narrow circumſtances to raiſe himſelf to 


ſome degree of eminence and con ſideration, 
if not of eaſe and affluence, is, by forming 
connexiohs in the wi. And the oppor- 
tunities of doing this are not to be neglect- 
ed; are certainly deſirable, — the 
motives on which they are form'd are not 
indirect and indelicate, nor the terms de- 
grading on which they are conducted. For 
when this is the caſe, = few fortunate ad- 
venturers have little cauſe to triumph; and 
in the number of thoſe who. miſcarry, not 
one hath any right to complain, Indeed, 
whether we conſider the difficulty of being 

11 —_ 


* 
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qualified for ſuch a a commerce, or the riſques 
e it even when rightly carried on, a 
diſcrete perſon would beware of engaging in 
it haſtily; much leſs would he ſtake his 
happineſs upon it, or make it a principal 
object of purſuit... But the imprudent and 
the yain, the forward and the bold ſtill ven- 
ture their all on that ocean, where 10 many 
have been wreck'd, or toſs'd in vain: ſan- 
guine in their hopes, and confident in their 
expectations, tho conſtant experience has 
 thewn how common it is for the moſt juſt 
and reaſonable to be diſappointed. The 
occaſions for the exerciſe of contentment 
are then too elearly ſeen, when all the fruits 
of our ambitious labour are blaſted at oner; 
and we return to the harbour of retirement 
and ens, weer W that: we ever 


Tur ether a which is is . ne- 
bey! in a ftate of indigence, is, „ fore 
Let us confider the nature of 1b virtue, 
and the oecaſions we "yy have * the ex- 
erciſe i it. 105 


| Ir 


* 
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Ir conſiſts i in a certain leis of mind, | 


and firmneſs of temper, which defends us 


equally againſt the temptations, and the in- 


fults t to which poverty is ex pos d. 


Ax here I cannot help La the 


hard: deſtiny of perſons in the character and 
capacity above deſcrib d. For how extremely 
difficult is it ſo to conduct themſelves, as to 
avoid the Imputation of pride, if they are 


not mean; of of meanneſs, if they are not 
proud? — Fortitude keeps us at an equal 


diſtance from both theſe extremes, teaches 
us to maintain the dignity of our profeſſion 


in a ſtate of dependency, and at the ſame 
time to preſerve that modeſt, humble, grate- 
ful diſpoſition, ſo very ſuitable to it. But 
the tame and paſſive, the diffident and de- 
ſponding temper of ſome perſons, not other- 


wiſe faulty, is a melancholy ſpectacle. For 
the honour of learning ſuffers doubly ; — 


from the injurious treatment that is KF | 


to its profeſſors ; and . the = ab man- 


ner in Which it is receiv: vd. 
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Nor but ceſolution and delicacy may c over- 
act their part on theſe occaſions. Witneſs 
thoſe ingenious and high- ſpirited youths, 
who, much diſguſted at ſmall neglects, have 


7 


| haſtily renounc'd the advantages which lay 


before them, and were no more than the uſt 
wages of their hard ſervice. 


Such raſhneſs is indeed far preferable. t to 
that artifice, which labours to juſtify every 


method that can be invented to eaſe or 


abridge this ſervice, by pretending it is in- 
ſupportable, and that in ſuch extreme caſes 
there is no room for a rigid morality. The 
laſt 'of theſe errors is much the worſt. | For 


as neither truth nor virtue are ally in- 


jur'd by all inſtances of deference to the 
fancies and humours of our ſuperiors : : io 
there are many, which it would exceed the 
capacity of the moſt conſummate Caſuiſt to 


defend in any tolerable manner. When this 


deference is ſlaviſh and exceſſive, either it 
defeats its own end by betraying its nature; 
or. if it ſucceeds, ſo much the worſe for 
both parties, ſure to ſuffer in the ingenuity | 
of their character, .and confirm'd alike in 


their 


[ 19 3. 

the bed ill habe, of a baſe aisbes s 
on the one hand, and of a vain credulity on 
the other. I. all only add, as à conſolation 

to thoſe, for whom theſe cautions are intend- 
ed, that they! need not be aſham'd of owing 
nothing to fortune; nor of any a 

owe to perſons plac d in a higher ſpher 

ry, ife than themſelves. As well mi ght 1 wo 
Mo be aſham'd of that little li Fr „ 
ſhe borrows from the Earth.” 10 Tbe R 4 


& „ a * 


with increaſe) on all who reward them. And 

if none do this, in ſpite of inattention, in- Gy 

juſtice, or neglect, they muſt ever carry Wik 
them their own reward and encomium; 4 
attended with the pureſt ſatisfactions, Lg | 
applauded! by the wiſe and virtuous, who — 

know that the ſecurity of every thing truly 
important and valuable, depends on the in- | 

_ duftry with which they are cultivated, and 

the deli with WV N applied. 
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